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The Re-Appearance of the Stinkpot 


by Brian Pomfret 

While the title apparently refers to 
something unpleasant, such as the re¬ 
turn of a long lost odorous friend or 
relative, quite the opposite is true. The 
reappearance of this particular stinkpot 
is a cause for celebration at Royal 
Botanical Gardens. On June 21 51 2001 
a male Common Musk Turtle 
(Sternotherus odoratus), also known 
somewhat unkindly as the “Stinkpot”, 
was captured at the Cootes Paradise 
Fishway. This represents the first docu¬ 
mented sighting of this species of turtle 
at RBG since about 1965. 

The Common Musk Turtle is fairly 
small, with a carapace (shell) usually 
between 5.0 and 11.5 cm long, and has 
two yellow lines along each side of the 
head, one above and the other below 
the eye. They also have barbels on the 
chin and throat. The name “stinkpot” 
comes from the possession of glandu¬ 
lar openings on each side of the body 
that give off a musky defensive secre¬ 
tion when the turtle is alarmed. 

The Common Musk Turtle can be 
found in North America along the At¬ 
lantic coast of the United States from 
New England to Florida westward to 


Wisconsin and Texas. The small popu¬ 
lation in southern and south central 
Ontario represents the extreme north¬ 
ern portion of their range. 

The first record of the Common 
Musk Turtle at RBG came in the sum¬ 
mer of 1927 at Valley Inn/mouth of the 
Grindstone Creek area when two indi¬ 
viduals were observed on the side of a 
hill a short distance from the water. 
Apparently never very numerous their 
disappearance since 1965 led to the 
general consensus that the population 
had died out, with decreases in habitat 
quality and possibly incidental capture 
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by anglers that frequent the area 
thought to be the culprits. 

In all likelihood there has been a 
small population of Common Musk Tur¬ 
tles inhabiting the Valley Inn area since 
1965 and they have just been over¬ 
looked. They are most active at night 
and bury themselves in the mud or rest 
on the bottom of the permanent, still or 
slow moving bodies of water they pre¬ 
fer during the day. They are rarely 
found out of the water and, unlike the 
larger and more common Midland 
Painted Turtle (Chrysemys picta 
margin ala) and Common Map Turtle 
(Graptemys geographica) also found 
in the area, hardly ever bask. Despite 
their reluctance to leave the water how¬ 
ever, they have been known to climb 
up to 2m in trees overhanging water. 

The Common Musk Turtle eats a 
wide variety of food items. Some of 
the more common prey include aquatic 
insects, vegetation, tadpoles, mollusks, 
small fish, and the occasional piece of 
carrion. Unfortunately they are some¬ 
what prone to being accidentally caught 
by anglers. 

They usually nest in June, with the 
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female laying 1-9 eggs in a nest dug 
along the shore beneath logs or rotten 
leaves. The eggs hatch in 60-90 days. 

Given that the Common Musk Tur¬ 
tle is nocturnal, of small size, and is 
unobtrusive by nature, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that observations of them at RBG 
are few and far between. Regrettably 
this means that very little is known 
about them. It is assumed that the indi¬ 
vidual captured at the Cootes Paradise 
Fishway came from the nearby fnouth 
of the Grindstone Creek area, but it 



may be that there is a population in 
Cootes Paradise previously unre¬ 


corded. Only future directed monitor¬ 
ing will be able to answer this question. 
In the meantime, keep your eyes open 
for this unassuming little turtle. 
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The St. Peter’s Gate of Fishdom 


by Ken Pearce 

After being cancelled the week ear¬ 
lier, we got to see the Cootes Paradise 
fishway in operation on April 21. It was 
worth the wait. Approximately forty 
people showed up, and other than being 
cold, they seemed to enjoy what they 
saw. 

Tys Theysmeyer and his two able 
assistants emptied four of the basket 
traps that control the fish entering 
Cootes through the Desjardins Canal. 
The majority were caip; some were 
huge. As a basket is emptied into a 
trough, the carp are directed back into 
the canal and the 'good fish' - bass. 
White Sucker, Fresh Water Drum, 



Bullhead, Shad Perch, etc. — are let 
into the marsh. Some of the latter are 
kept temporarily to be measured and 
weighed. All the time this is happen¬ 
ing, the fish are thrashing around do¬ 
ing their best to soak Tys and friends. 

Number five and six baskets con¬ 
trol the fish leaving Cootes. Because 
the system works, these last two traps 
contain the 'good fish' that had previ¬ 
ously been permitted into the marsh, 
travelled up the various feeder streams 
to spawn and whatever else they are 
programmed to do, and returned much 
thinner, a little worn around the edges, 
and probably tired, only to be trapped 
again. 

The catch of the day was an eight 
pound, 24-inch Big Mouth Buffalo. 
Tys explained that this species is fairly 
rare around here (I for one had never 
heard of it) and is the largest member 
of the sucker family. Most of the group 
missed this one as they had long since 
chilled out - literally. 

According to the records being 
kept by Tys and company, the fishway 


is working, the quality of the marsh is 
improving and now we need someone 
to come up with a use for thousands of 
contaminated caip. 

As things go now, they can't be 
landfilled so they will eventually die (all 
things do) and decompose in the bay. 
Fancy that. §| 

Marcy's Woods 

On March 26, the Bert Miller 
Nature Club hosted a reception at 
the Fort Erie/ Stevensville Conser¬ 
vation Club for a major announce¬ 
ment by the provincial Minister of 
Natural Resources, John Snobelen, 
and provincial Minister of Tourism 
Tim Hudak. 

At the reception the Province 
made a commitment of $900,000 to 
help fund the purchase of Marcy’s 
Woods. The purchase is being ne¬ 
gotiated by the Nature Conservancy 
of Canada. The HNC was repre¬ 
sented and has supported the Bert 
Miller Nature Club in its efforts to 
preserve this habitat on Lake Erie. 
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The Implications of the Proposed Mid-Peninsula Highway 


By Helene Dutka 

There are very few calendar dates, 
which I remember clearly. March 19th, 
2002, is one of those dates, I won’t 
forget easily. 

Two of our local municipal coun¬ 
cillors convened a ward meeting to 
discuss the “Mid-Peninsula Highway”. 
I had heard Mike Harris announce it in 
a news snippet late last summer and 
was too busy to pay attention. As it 
turns out, I couldn’t find one friend, 
neighbour, or acquaint-St¬ 
ance, who hadn’t done f ' ' '• 

the same. 

Yet, that announce¬ 
ment has the potential to 
change my life and that 
of my neighbours. It also 
will change the life of the 
fox, the opossum, the 
coyotes, rabbits, frogs, 
and the occasional wea¬ 
sel, not to mention the lives 
of some 85 species of 
winged migrants, which 
have visited us over the 
years, and will threaten 
the very existence of trees and plants. 

It will change the air we breathe, 
the last bit of rural remnants of the 
City of Burlington, and last but not 
least, the Niagara Escarpment, espe¬ 
cially the vicinity of Mount Nemo. It is 
here, where the “experts of Queen’s 
Park” have decided is the best place 
for a 400-series highway. 

They call it the “Mid-Peninsula 
Highway” because it is to run between 
Niagara Falls and Fort Erie, toward 
Hamilton International Airport, around 


Hamilton, through Flamborough and 
Burlington, and connect with Highway 
407 near Walkers Line. 

A highway of any size affects the 
environment and nobody wants to live 
next to one, but I believe, this issue 
goes far beyond the “not in my 
backyard” syndrome. This proposal has 
an impact on a huge area of Southern 
Ontario, and is as destructive to our 
environment as any road into the Ama¬ 
zon rain forest. 


I have tried to rationalize the need 
for the highway. According to Fred 
Leech of the Ministry of Transporta¬ 
tion of Ontario (MTO), “We need to 
get traffic from the Niagara frontier to 
the GTA (Greater Toronto Area)" 
(Burlington Post , April 14th, 2002), 
and judging by the daily congestion on 
any major public road, there is indeed a 
traffic problem. 

But, wasn’t the 407 built as a solu¬ 
tion to precisely lake care of that 
"need" to move the trucks (goods) and 


people (tourists) to the GTA? Then 
why is the 407 half-empty, while the 
traffic on the public roads crawls 
along? It doesn’t take much to figure 
out why the 407 toll road hasn’t done 
the job of alleviating the problem. Is it 
coincidence that the new highway is to 
connect to an existing toll road? Fur¬ 
thermore, if the so-called “smart- 
growth studies” are correct, the 
“Mid-Peninsula” wouldn’t be the last 
highway. 

There are alternatives 
to a brand new highway 
such as improving the rail¬ 
road to get the goods mov¬ 
ing, or expanding existing 
public highways (Hwy 6, 
the 401, the 403 would 
even provide the ‘corri¬ 
dor’ to the 407 that MTO 
so much desires) that are 
probably cheaper and 
preferable to the destruc¬ 
tion of precious farmland 
j and the escarpment. 

The Mid-Peninsula 
Highway is a proposal, 
and an Environmental Assessment is 
required prior to selecting a route. By 
definition the word ‘proposal’ means 
‘to put forward for consideration’, and 
assessment means ‘to fix or estimate 
value’ of something. How does one 
evaluate a UNESCO World Biosphere 
Reserve? There will be public consul¬ 
tation during the EA, and the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission will do its best, 
but it is the politicians who must be 
swayed if the intrinsic value of the 
Escarpment is to be preserved. 

The Minister of Tourism is Cam 



The study area for the proposed mid-peninsula road (grey area) 
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Four Peregrine Eggs at Downtown Hamilton Nest 


by Audrey Gamble 

In the April Wood Duck , 1 re¬ 
ported that Hamilton’s peregrine fal¬ 
cons were courting and showing 
interest in the Sheraton nest site. 

Percy and Madame X made good 
their promise and HCPP volunteers 
this week confirmed four eggs in the 
scrape. The first egg appeared ten or 
eleven days later in the season than 
was observed last year. 

Madame X, wearing adult plum¬ 
age this year, and ever the mysterious 
female, kept us guessing. After the 
appearance of the first egg she as¬ 
sumed brooding almost full time, giving 
us little opportunity to see what was in 
the nest. She also excavated a deep 
scrape depression in the gravel (her 

Mid Peninsula continued 

Jackson, Burlington's MPP (460 Brant 
St., Unit 19,Burlington, On L7R4B6). 
Isn’t it ironic that his government spends 
millions to promote Ontario’s natural 
beauty while his colleague, the Minis¬ 
ter of Transportation, tries to destroy 
it. Brad Clark, MPP (44 King Street E, 
Unit 10, Stoney Creek, On L8G 1K1) 
former Minister of Transportation, who 
initiated the proposal, Ted McKeekin, 
MPP (299 Dundas Street, E, P.O. Box 
1240, Waterdown, On LOR 2H0), 
whose rural part of his riding will be 
greatly affected, the local councillors, 
and the new Premier Ernie Eves and 
Queen’s Park, ultimately must take re¬ 
sponsibility. 

For the sake of all those critters in 
the fields and in the woods, 1 hope you 
will let the politicians know. §§ 


hallmark, it seems) which makes it dif¬ 
ficult to get a good look at the eggs. 

Last year Madame X didn’t start 
brooding full time until the clutch was 
almost complete and only two of the 
four eggs hatched. This is not unusual 
for peregrines, and it makes it a lot 
easier to count eggs, but perhaps this 
year she has a better idea. 

Everything at the nest site looks 
promising for a successful season. The 
new Sheraton sign is made to measure 
and offers a nearby perch with a view 
directly into the ledge. It is not uncom¬ 
mon to see Percy perched on one of 
the letters, guarding Madame X and 
the eggs below. 

Illumination of the “Sheraton” sign 
at night does not appear to have dis¬ 
turbed the birds and allows Webcam 
views well into darkness. Percy is shar¬ 
ing brooding duties and brings food to 
Madame X in the nest regularly. The 
peregrines are displaying their typical 
protective behaviour, warding off in¬ 
truders and cautioning passing birds. 
With raptor migration well under way, 
they have their work cut out for them, 
and volunteers have reported more than 
one assault on a turkey vulture this 
week. 

It is always gratifying to hear the 
whereabouts and stories of chicks 
fledged from the Hamilton nest in pre¬ 
vious years. News of two offspring, 
George and Hal reached us this week. 
George, a chick fostered by Percy and 
Toledo in 1999, appears to be aiming 
for Ripley’s Believe It or Not. 

In 2000, he displaced London's 
resident male, who subsequently died. 


and took over the nest. Following the 
bizarre death of the female peregrine 
during an electrical storm, George then 
went on to singly raise the three chicks. 
Not to be outdone by anyone but him¬ 
self, this week London reported the 
hatching of a peregrine chick, setting a 
record for early breeding in southern 
Ontario. 

Hal apparently got a taste for pub¬ 
lic life when his debut into the world 
was televised, and he has been news¬ 
worthy ever since. Back in February 
he was released following rehabilita¬ 
tion from what appeared to be electro¬ 
cution. This week, a characteristically 
aggressive and feisty Hal turned up at 
the St. Lawrence Cement plant in Miss¬ 
issauga where a pair of peregrines are 
establishing a nest territory. According 
to reports he is in fine shape and has 
lost none of his spunk. That’s good 
news after his incident in February. 

I am pleased to report that the 
HCPP public video monitor and dis¬ 
play will soon be operational at the 
same location as in previous years. 
“Jay-Set”, new tenants in Jackson 
Square, are generously hosting our dis¬ 
play in its customary window. Those 
interested in following progress at the 
peregrine falcon nest by Internet can 
find us at: http://www.hwcn.org/link/ 
hamnature/hamfalcam.html 

I have had terrific volunteer re¬ 
sponse from ITNC members and non¬ 
members alike for FalconWatch 2002. 
If you would like information on 
becoming a volunteer please call me 
at 905-522-8447 or email me at 
iohn.merrimantfysvmpatico.ca^ 
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by Jim and Jean Stollard 

What is an invasive plant, what 
makes it so and why should we be 
concerned about it? These are some 
of the questions answered by our guest 
speaker, Susan Dudley at our April 
membership meeting. 

Invasive plants are not native to 
North America. Some arrived here by 
accident. Others were brought here in 
the past two hundred years by settlers 
from Europe and Asia sometimes be¬ 
cause they wanted something familiar 
from home and sometimes to augment 
the natural foods found here. Bringing 
in foreign plants seemed an innocuous 
activity at the time, but it has had far 
reaching effects on our environment. 



The main reason alien plants are a 
problem is that they choke out native 
plants and pose a threat to biodiversity. 
Not everyone agrees with this. There 
are a large number of people who find 
aliens attractive as well as useful and 
brand those who oppose their use in¬ 
tolerant. An example of this is Purple 
Loosestrife, an attractive plant much 
favoured by gardeners, which has run 
riot in damp, marshy areas, choking 
out the native cattails and other marsh 
plants. However, not all aliens run wild; 
the trick is to figure out which plants 

have the 
potential to 
become in¬ 
vasive and 
evise a 
plan to pre¬ 
vent it. 


Susan 

_ hos specialized 

y _ • 


Invasion of the Aliens 


in Garlic Mustard, the scourge of our 
sanctuaries and, most notably, Point 
Pelee National Park, where it has taken 
over a vast amount of space. Garlic 
Mustard was a tame, pot herb that 
English settlers brought with them in 
the mid 1800’s to add flavour to their 
meals with a pesto made from the 
leaves. 

It remained "well-behaved" until 
40-50 years ago when it suddenly be¬ 
gan to proliferate everywhere, with 
seemingly no control. The most curi¬ 
ous and fascinating aspect is why there 
was a lag period of about 100 years in 
the case of Garlic Mustard. But other 
plants also show this lag time between 
coming here and becoming invasive. 

One theory about invasive plants, 
is that these exotic aliens have es¬ 
caped their predators and thus have 
nothing to hold them in check, but this 
does not explain the lag time. 

A theory about the cause of this 
lag time is that there have been envi¬ 
ronmental changes which foster the 
growth of the alien. For example, more 
nutrients are available to it through the 
use of fertilizers in our environment; 
temperatures are moderating in favour 
of the alien; and the species might be 
evolving - mutating to accommodate 
our climate. However, there is no proof 
of this, as yet. 

Invasive plants tend to show rapid 
growth and mature early. Animals eat 
the fruit and distribute the seeds. These 
plants tend to favour empty niches, 
roadsides and riversides, where for 
them, the living is easy. High stress 


areas, where the climate is harsh, such 
as the sub-arctic, have few invasive 
species. 

Garlic Mustard has a two year life 
cycle. The first year is spent as a 
rosette, remaining green over the win¬ 
ter then, in the summer of the follow¬ 
ing year, it produces an erect stem 
with tiny white flowers. Many of the 
biennials are invasive, possibly due to 
their ability to photosynthesize over the 
winter which gives them a head start 
on other plants the following year. 

Lest we think we are the only 
victims of invasive plants, Goldenrod, 
Ragweed and Fireweed are running 
rampant in Europe. 

There are still many questions left 
unanswered, and Susan continues her 
search to find a way to predict which 
plants will become invasive and how to 
protect our native species from them.EH 

Wildflowers 

by Betty Blashill 
For a visit to a fun and informa- 
tive website, go to Ontario 
wildflowers.com . newly created by 
HNC member, Rick Blythe. His 
stated mission is to educate and 
share information about wildflowers 
and promote biodiversity and envi¬ 
ronmentally sound garden practices. 

On my recent visit there, I was 
captivated by a myriad of interesting 
articles including “Native Plant Gar¬ 
dener’s Guidelines”, “Naturalizing 
Your City Backyard”, “Wildlife Gar¬ 
dening” and “Native Vines”. See 
for your self! 
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Avian Botulism in the Great Lakes 


By Tanya Par 

A bi-national conference organ¬ 
ized by the New York and Pennsylva¬ 
nia Sea Grant was held recently in 
Amherst, New York on research re¬ 
lated to avian botulism. The confer¬ 
ence - first held in 2001 - was created 
in response to the outbreak of type E 
avian botulism on Lake Erie that re¬ 
sulted in the death of thousands of 
birds in 1999 and 2000. 

Although outbreaks of avian botu¬ 
lism have been reported in North 
America since the 1900s, there is some 
concern that the reduction of suitable 
habitat is forcing waterfowl to congre¬ 
gate in areas where the risk of disease 
is higher. For instance, if large num¬ 
bers of waterfowl are forced to feed 
on tainted food sources or cohabit ar¬ 
eas with large numbers of dead birds 
or fish, the disease may spread rapidly. 

In the past, outbreaks of type E 
botulism in the Great Lakes region only 
occurred about once a decade; more 
recently, repeated outbreaks have oc¬ 
curred in the span of only three years. 

Avian botulism is caused by the 
bacterium Clostridium botulinum, 
which has been further classified into 
seven types (A through G). Type C 
and E botulism spores occur naturally 
in soils, aquatic sediments and the in¬ 
testinal tracts of animals. The spores 
are extremely resilient and may sur¬ 
vive for many years in spite of tem¬ 
peratures changes or drying. 

Generally, the presence of the bac¬ 
teria is not a problem until it is exposed 
to conditions such as those found in 
decaying animal carcasses. The spores 


may then reach a vegetative state and 
begin producing a powerful neurotoxin 
that can be passed up through the food 
chain to waterfowl. The main symp¬ 
tom of the disease is paralysis. Most 
avian botulism mortalities arise from 
drowning due to paralysis rather than 
the disease itself. 

In the western provinces and 
states, avian botulism has typically been 
associated with type C botulism and 
has periodically caused the deaths of 
hundreds of thousands of ducks. How¬ 
ever, in the Great Lakes region, type E 
botulism which mainly affects fish and 
fish eating birds such as gulls, loons 
and grebes has been more prevalent. 
Unlike type C which has only been 
found in animals, type E may also af¬ 
fect humans through the consumption 
of undercooked fish. 

Some of the research discussed at 
the conference indicated that the out¬ 
breaks might be linked to factors such 
as low water levels, the presence of 
invasive aquatic species such as gobies, 
zebra and quagga mussels and the pres¬ 
ence of algal toxins. 

One disturbing trend also mentioned 
at the conference was that t,he disease 
appears to be heading east. Lake 
Michigan was the first to report bird 
die-offs related to type E botulism back 
in the 1960s. Outbreaks were later 
noted on Lake Huron, followed by Lake 
Erie. There appears to be a good 
chance that Lake Ontario will be next. 
This could be particularly devastating 
because of the large bird populations 
that winter on the lake, which is too 
deep to freeze. ||| 


Annual Good 
Friday Walk 

by Frank Morley 

A good crowd formed, scattered 
all over the Rosedale Arena parking 
lot. We assembled and blocked traf¬ 
fic, awaiting the address of the leader, 
before the walk could begin. The leader 
was inconspicuous by his choice of 
headwear, dwarfed by the crowd. 

Perhaps walk leaders could wear 
a bright hat / beanie with pom poms to 
identify their presence. We endured a 
lengthy address but were now up to 
speed on the current developments re¬ 
lated to Red Hill Valley and its ex¬ 
pressway namesake. 

As we started down the path to 
the creek it soon became apparent that 
there were two factions present. One 
group was enjoying a walk in nature. 
The other group was intent on the 
Easter egg hunt. Our group did not 
pilfer any eggs along the paths. 

We were all able to observe the 
scene of the illegal tree cutting. We 
walked up to Mud Street and back 
down, and didn’t lose anyone, even 
though the line of walkers alternated 
between groups and stragglers. 

Some of the walkers have per¬ 
formed this ritual visit for decades. I 
can remember exploding a can of beans 
on a fire beside the creek. That was 
the 50’s before I learned that you had 
to open a can before heating it. 

We all hope the Valley will look 
the same at next year's walk. Don’s 
perseverance and passion for the Val¬ 
ley must be applauded by all. ^ 
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Spooky Work, but Certainly Not Hollow 


by Warren Beacham 

This winter the Sanctuary commit¬ 
tee was able to hold two habitat resto¬ 
ration work days at Spooky Hollow. 
As you may have read in my article in 
February, these workdays are for the 
removal of some of the White Pine 
plantation that exists on part of the 
property. The reason for removal is to 
try and recreate the original Oak Sa¬ 
vannah ecosystem that once existed in 
this area. 

On Saturday March 30 we held 
our second workday. Though the 
weather started out cloudy and threat¬ 
ening rain, with a stiff cool breeze 
most of the morning, the clouds cleared 
after lunch and we were graced with a 
sunny afternoon. Those who were able 
to stay till the end of the day enjoyed 
some great star gazing as we sat around 
the fire. 

We had another great turnout for 
this event, with Alan Ernst, Paul and 
Jill Attack, Marg Walton, Bruce Peart, 
Jocelyn Neysmith, SueBoucher, Peter 



Carson, Gary 
Allen, Dana 
Boy ter, 
Michael 
Fischer, Tony 
Sacchi, Frank 
Morley, John 
Fischer and 
myself for a 
total of 15. 


This was 
a great crew 
that worked 
so well during 

that it was Work progresses on opening up the pine plantation at the 
hard to get Spooky Sanctuary to allow for a more natural landscape. 

them to stop for lunch. Tony’s wife ing our third restoration site, this one 
made us up a large pot of excellent being the farthest from the north en- 
home made chili that really helped take trance. The main trail runs along the 
the chill out of the day. edge of this site, and time was spent at 


We supplemented this with more 
great sausages cooked over an open 
fire, and two bags of cookies for des¬ 
sert. Nobody left hungry! 

The day’s effort was spent clear- 


the beginning of the day clearing the 
branches from trees close to the trail 
to open the area up for other vegeta¬ 
tion to start to grow from the trail back 
in among the pines. 

This was done while John and 



The work crew takes a break and poses for a group photo. 


Michael began cutting trees at the top 
of the hill, working east along the higher 
ground. In total around 75-80 trees 
were removed. We again tried to bum 
only the brush, piling up the logs to 
slowly rot and provide wildlife shelter. 

This year’s mild winter allowed us 
this extra day, which really helped us 
get a lot accomplished on this project. 

Thanks again for all those who 
made it out to these events this year 
and we hope to see you again, and 
others, next year! §|| 
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A Dark Traveller from Points West 


by Bill Lctmond 

This is a story about a Red-tailed 
Hawk. Not your usual southern On¬ 
tario Red-tailed Hawk, but a dark morph 
individual of the calurus subspecies 
from western Canada. 

The story begins on 19 February 
1987 when Alan Wormington observed 
a dark moiph Red-tail along Hwy 5 
just east of the Hwy 2 junction in Paris. 
This sighting was just inside the Hamil¬ 
ton Study Area. Kevin McLaughlin and 
I decided to go look for this bird on the 
following Saturday (21st). Sure enough, 
we found it in the exact same spot. 

Fast forward almost 15 years to 18 
February 2002 and I saw this same 
bird in the exact same spot just east of 
the Hwy 2 & 5 junction! 

After my initial encounter, I did 
not see the bird again until Dec. 25th 
1994. At that time I did not even con¬ 
sider that this was the same bird as in 
1987 because it was almost eight years 
later and as far as I was aware no one 
had seen the bird in the intervening 
years. But after seeing the calurus 
red-tail in the same location at least 5 
more times in the following two months, 
I decided that this was the same bird. 

This deduction was based on how 
rare this colour morph is as well as the 
long-lived nature of Red-tailed Hawks. 
Banding recovery data shows this spe¬ 
cies can live up to 27 years in the wild. 
In addition, many species of birds, in¬ 
cluding raptors, will winter in the same 
location year after year. To top it off, 
the description of the bird by Kevin 
McLaughlin from 21 February 1987, 


exactly matches the bird there in 2002. 

• medium brown underparts with 
some white mottling on breast 

• buffy white thighs with brown 
barring 

• orange-red uppertail and pale 
undertail 

• underwing coverts brown 

• head brown with whitish patch 
above and behind eye 

• eye dark 

• some white in scapulars 

Why this bird was not observed 
from 1989 to 1994 is not hard to under¬ 
stand. The area east of Paris was not 
well birded during that time, especially 
during the winter. However, since 1994 
this bird has been seen annually but by 
very few birders. In some years it has 
been easy to see, often in the field 
behind the Tim Hortons at the Hwy 2 
and 5 junction. However in other years 
this hawk was quite elusive, some¬ 
times seen only once. 

For example I did not see this bird 
in the winters of 1998/99, 1999/00 and 
2000/01 even though I tried to see it 
once or twice each year. In fact, I 
thought it had possibly perished, but 
Bruce Duncan informed me in the fall 
of 2001 that he had been seeing the 
bird annually when I wasn’t. Bruce 
Duncan also had thought (prematurely 
of course) that this bird had met its 
demise as he had not seen it in the 
winter of 2001/02 even though he 
drives past the Tim Hortons daily on 
his way to work. 

Bruce was quite surprised when I 
told him I had seen it on 18 February 


2002! Obviously this bird in some years 
occupies a larger winter range and 
does not frequent the Hwy 2 and 5 
junction that often. This makes sense 
as the bird must adapt its feeding terri¬ 
tory to prey abundance. Nonetheless, 
when this bird has been observed it is 
rarely more than 2km from the Tim 
Hortons, usually being seen on the north 
side of Hwy 5 either along Hwy 5 
(east of Hwy 2) or along Green Lane. 

On one occasion the dark morph 
red-tail was observed on the other side 
of the Grand River along West River 
Road although again only about 2km 
from the Tim Hortons. 

This bird is only a winter visitor to 
our area and it probably nests in west¬ 
ern Canada. However, visitor is not 
really an precise term as it spends up 
to five months at this location. It has 
been recorded as early as 18 October 
and as late as 18 March. 

It has been recorded on one Ham¬ 
ilton Fall Bird Count in 1998 by Bruce 
Duncan (although regrettably omitted 
from the count summary by the com¬ 
piler (me)) and recorded once on the 
Brantford Christmas Bird Count on 4 
January 1997 by Brian McHattie, 
Kevin McLaughlin and myself. 

In the 16 years (at least) that this 
hawk has been wintering at this loca¬ 
tion, it has only been seen by about 7 
Hamilton area birders. Not many for 
16 years. However, 1 invite all birders 
to visit this site next winter and make 
your acquaintance with this remark¬ 
able bird. Chances are it will be there 
next year! §§ 
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Nature in Your Neighbourhood: Thanks to Laurel Mclvor 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 
The past year has seen many ac¬ 
complishments for the HNC’s Nature 
in Your Neighbourhood project. They 
were all made possible by Laurel 
Mclvor, the HNC’s outgoing Commu¬ 



nity Education and Outreach Coordi¬ 
nator. 

Beginning with outreach, Laurel 
organized a regular public program of 
20 free lectures on natural history at 
local libraries, McMaster University 
and Mohawk College. Though the se¬ 
ries did not attract large audiences, 
those who attended were enthusiastic 
and the featured speakers were pleased 
with their presentations. Based on the 
larger numbers attending HNC hikes 
publicized to the general public, the 
NIYN project steering committee is 
discussing replacing the presentation 
series with a hike program. 

Along with other members of the 
Conservation & Education Committee, 
Laurel has presented the “ What’s Alive 
in Hamilton and Area?" slide show 
to 35 community groups, ranging from 
Brownie packs to service organiza¬ 
tions to sailing clubs. She has also 
worked with groups such as Earth Day 


Canada (Hamilton) to promote envi¬ 
ronmental education and awareness. 

For the past few months, Laurel 
has been hard at work researching and 
writing the Head-of-the-Lake Pocket 
Nature Guide. This guide presents 
some of the common trees, wildflowers, 
breeding birds and mammals that local 
residents are likely to see outdoors, 
while also highlighting a few of our 
local endangered species. 

Thanks are due to all those who 
reviewed this comprehensive document, 
including volunteers from the NIYN 
Steering Committee (Jen Baker, Glenn 
Barrett, Barb McKean and myself) 
and the HNC Publications Committee 
(Lois Evans and Jean Stollard). This 
document will be submitted for layout 
in May, and printed later this summer. 

NIYN’s other major publication is 
the “ Naturally, Hamilton!" seasonal 
calendar which features artwork by 
local students. For each month, the 
calendar focusses on a local natural 
area and conservation issue. Funding 
has not yet been secured for this project, 
but the majority of the content has 
been developed and we hope to have it 
produced by autumn. All the artwork 
submitted will also be exhibited this fall 
at a Hamilton and Region Arts Council 
forum. 

Finally, Laurel was instrumental in 
organizing the Green Gardening event 
at Royal Botanical Gardens (RBG) 
which took place on Saturday, Febru¬ 
ary 23. With assistance from RBG 
staff and many local volunteers, Lau¬ 
rel coordinated speaker workshops and 
a marketplace that attracted some 500 


Introducing our new Coordinator! 


We are pleased to welcome a 
new face to the Nature in Your 
Neighbourhood project office! The 
HNC is fortunate to have attracted 
Mamie Branftreun to the job of Com¬ 
munity Education and Outreach Co¬ 
ordinator. 

With a B.Sc. in Ecology from the 
University of Manitoba and a M.Sc. 
in Geography from McGill Univer¬ 
sity, Mamie brings a wealth of knowl¬ 
edge to the job. She also brings 
experience to the position, notably 
from her most recent position as a 
project coordinator for the Univer¬ 


sity of Toronto at Mississauga’s En¬ 
vironmental Monitoring and Educa¬ 
tion Project. Mamie was introduced 
to those in attendance at the April 
general meeting. 

Working three days per week, 
Marnie continues to present the 
“ What's Alive in Hamilton and 
Area?" slide show and coordinating 
other public outreach activities. She 
will also be showcasing the children’s 
art received as part of the calendar 
project, and developing a “ Habitats 
of Hamilton" poster and material for 
a companion website. 
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Calling all Wildlife Artists! 

The Nature in Your Neighbourhood project is looking for illustrations of the 
following species to accompany descriptions in the Head-of-the-Lake Pocket 
Nature Guide. If you have any illustrations you can contribute, or know 
someone who might, please contact Jocelyn Neysmith at (905) 531-6195 or 
jocelyn@neysmith.ca. 


people to leam about environmentally- 
ffiendly gardening! The event was spon¬ 
sored by the Cities of Hamilton and 
Burlington, the Conserver Society, the 
Burlington Sustainable Development 
Committee, the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists, the TD Friends of the En¬ 
vironment Foundation (FEF), Green 
Venture, RBG and the HNC. 

As you know, the NIYN project 
was originally made possible by fund¬ 
ing from the Ontario Trillium Founda¬ 
tion and a partnership with RBG. 
Recently, funding from TD FEF and 
in-kind contributions from the Hamil¬ 
ton Conservation Authority have al¬ 
lowed us to produce the educational 
resource materials. 

As she will soon be relocating to 
Montreal, Laurel officially resigned 
from the NIYN position in March. 
However, since then she has volun¬ 
teered many hours of her time in order 
to complete work on the Pocket Na¬ 
ture Guide and the calendar. On be¬ 
half of the NIYN Steering Committee 
and the entire HNC, I would like to 
express our deep gratitude to Laurel 
for all her work, and wish her all the 
best in her next endeavour! 



Birds 

Red-winged Blackbird 
Bald Eagle 
Peregrine Falcon 
Northern Harrier 
Red-tailed Hawk 
Black-crowned Night-Heron 
Great Blue Heron 
Killdeer 
Mallard 
Common Nighthawk 
Great Homed Owl 
White-throated Sparrow 
Wood Thrush 
Turkey Vulture 
Warblers (Common Yellowthroat, 
Prothonotary, Yellow) 
Woodpeckers (Downy, Hairy, 
Pileated) 
Mammals 
Bats (Little Brown, Hoary, Big 
Brown) 
Beaver 
Eastern Cottontail 
Coyote 
White-Tailed Deer 
Red-tailed Fox 
Mink 

Star-nosed Mole 
Muskrat 
Virginia Opossum 
Raccoon 

Shrews (Common aka Masked, 
Smoky, Least) 
Squirrels (Red, Grey) 
Flying Squirrels (Northern, Southern) 
Long-tailed Weasel 


Trees 

American Chestnut 
Birch (Yellow, White) 

Hemlock 

Hickory (Bittemut, Shagbark, Sweet 
Pignut) 

Maples (Black, Red, Silver, Sugar, 
Norway) 

Mulberry (Red, White) 

White Pine 

Oak (Black, Chinquipin, Hills, Red, 
White) 

Sassafras 

Sycamore 

Tulip Tree 

Black Willow 

Wildflowers 

Anemone (Rue, Wood) 

Asters 

Skunk Cabbage 
American Columbo 
Goldenrods 
Green Dragon 

Hepatica (Round, Sharp-lobed) 

Blue Flag Iris 
Poison Ivy 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
Trout Lily 

Water Lilies (Spadderdock, White, 
Yellow) 

Loosestrife (Purple, Water Willow, 
Winged) 

Milkweed (Common, Butterfly Weed) 
Stinging Nettle 
Queen Anne’s Lace 
Teasel 

Trilliums (Red, White) 
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An Amphibian Meeting with Bruce MacKenzie 



by Joanne Tunnicliffe 

Slipping away from 
Queens’ Rangers School in 
Copetown on the evening of 
April 13, we rounded the cor¬ 
ner of Slotes Rd, to Mineral 
Springs Rd before the Binkley 
Side Rd, a former bog area 
and were greeted by high 
piercing voices of hundreds of 
Hyla crucifers or Spring 
Peepers staking out their ter¬ 
ritory for a chance at a mate. 

Upon quiet waters spread 
hundreds of cattail, reeds, red 
osier dogwood and glaucous 
(pussy) willows. Like black 
and grey curling stones atop 
reed and down-filled nests, 
lay two Canada Geese on 
their eggs, flanked by anx¬ 
ious mates. 

Bruce, with long nets, tested the 
waters for insect stages until one of us 
found a well-defined peeper. The oc¬ 
casional trill, similar to the chorus frog 
(pseudacris triseriata) actually ema¬ 
nated from the occasional peeper. Cho¬ 
rus frogs and wood frogs (rana 
sylvatica) had been active two weeks 
previously and were no where to be 
seen or heard. By dark the noise was 
very shrill. A lone peeper with its clear 
air-filled sac worked incessantly to call 
a mate. Any human competitor would 
have hyperventilated mimicking such 
an energetic songster. 

A man-made pond in the Merrick 
Field station area which once serviced 
local orchards, now is inhabited by a 
multitude of salamanders and newts. 


The large yellow spotted salamander 
(ambystoma maculatium) an under¬ 
ground earthbound species arrives only 
for a short time to the pond to find a 
mate, lay eggs and then return to its 
den. It competes with the star-nosed 
mole for food, and although defence¬ 
less, is rarely mistaken for food. It is 
surmised that perhaps its spots may 
have some toxic or acidic reaction to 
the mole. The Jefferson, a diploid, and 
the Silvery (female only), a triploid, 
interact at the same time in the spring 
ponds, interbreeding for successful off¬ 
spring. 

Bruce discussed the lung-less land 
dwelling red backed salamanders and 
their dark phase (pletliodon cinereus) 
since the female guards pearl eggs 
under logs which hatch into perfect 
images of the parent. Other salaman¬ 


ders create a gilled tad¬ 
pole that matures in the 
water over time. 

The infamous red 
eft, the three year land 
stage of the eastern newt 
(Notophthalmus 
viridescens) was nab¬ 
bed still brilliantly stand¬ 
ing out before the colour 
change of green with red 
spots that remain, yel¬ 
low below. While many 
newts stay in the water 
spoiling wide swimming 
tails similar to a tad¬ 
pole’s for the rest of 
their lives, there are a 
select number with 
smaller tails that return 
to hibernate on land every winter. 
When we weren’t listening to Bruce, 
we explored endlessly, finding two 
newts, in a snake-like mating embrace 
just under the water’s surface over 
red oak leaves. 

Although super-saturated with in¬ 
formation and special finds, what ap¬ 
peared to be a long worm resting on a 
floating plank, turned out to be a red- 
bellied snake. This nocturnal resident 
was warming up before seeking some 
of its favourite food such as worms. 
These snakes bear live young in late 
summer/ early fall. 

Please try to visit the wonders 
around many of the ponds in the Ham¬ 
ilton area. You will be overwhelmed 
by the sounds and astounded by the 
variety of water life in even the small¬ 
est of ponds. ^ 


■ 
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Tour of the Escarpment Waterfalls 




by Corel McNulty 

Eighteen members of the club, in¬ 
cluding some newcomers, enjoyed a 
rewarding spring tour of three Niagara 
Escarpment waterfalls in west Hamil¬ 
ton on Saturday, April 6. Club presi¬ 
dent Brian McHattie was our guide. 

The group assembled on a cool 
morning, brightened by intermittent sun¬ 
shine, at the Tiffany Falls Conserva¬ 
tion Area on Highway 2 in the Ancaster 
Heights area. Tiffany Creek was run¬ 
ning high blit the landscape was muddy 
and potentially hazardous. 

Brian advised that some erosion 
had occurred along the steep trail in 
the gorge leading to the falls, so we 


Our next stop was 
the Spencer Gorge Wil¬ 
derness Area, where 
we started with Tews Falls on 
Logies Creek. With a height of 
41 metres (134 feet), the steep 
cataract evokes comparisons 
with Niagara Falls. At this time 
of year, especially, Tews Falls is 
a sight to behold. 


Tews Falls 

ate area long enough for some pic¬ 
tures. It was an unexpected delight. 

As always, Webster’s Falls lived 
up to its reputation and more. Spencer 
Creek was running high enough to ex¬ 
tend across the full 24 metre (78-feet) 
width of the crest. 


That’s a sight which seldom oc¬ 
curs at any other time than the spring 
run-off. The sun came out strongly as 
our tour wrapped up. 

We left with even more apprecia¬ 
tion of the splendour of Hamilton’s 
waterfalls, in many ways the city's 
best-kept secret. |[§ 


decided not to take the risk of 
going to the falls. 


We then car-pooled and 
headed for nearby Sherman 
Falls on Ancaster Creek. For 
many of us, it was our first 
visit to this scenic attraction, 
near the intersection of Old 
Dundas Road and Lions Club 
Road. 


There is a small but sturdy 
bridge over the creek about 
50 metres or so from the falls. 
Sherman Falls, recognizing 
the late Frank Sherman of 
Dofasco, is on private prop¬ 
erty and shaded by forest 
cover. It is readily ac¬ 
cessible and well worth 
a visit as a natural oasis 
in a relatively built-up 
area. 


4 

v ' !/ 1 

_ y -r 7 ■ 

Webster's Fulls 


In walking on the trail to the 
adjacent Webster’s Falls, some 
of the group were pleasantly sur¬ 
prised to encounter an immature 
red-tailed hawk that wasn’t shy 
in the least. 

The hawk was exceptionally 
close and stayed in the immedi 
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FrogWatch Comes to Hamilton 


by Elizabeth Kilvert 

Ontario has more amphibian spe¬ 
cies than any other province or terri¬ 
tory. This is likely as a result of the 
prevalence and diverse types of habi¬ 
tats containing wetlands at least part 
of the year. 

Canada is home to 45 species of 
amphibians - 24 of frogs and toads and 
21 of salamanders. Scientists gener¬ 
ally view amphibians to be environ¬ 
mental indicator species-giving insight 
into the health of an ecosystem - 
Canada does not seem to have a very 
good scorecard for preventing factors 
that risk these species’ survival. 

There is still much to be learned 
about the populations of anurans such 
as species abundance and distribution. 
FrogWatch is a “citizen science” moni¬ 
toring program administered through a 
partnership between the Ecological 
Monitoring and Assessment Network 
Coordinating Office, Environment 
Canada and the Canadian Nature Fed¬ 
eration. 

This partnership is effective in gain¬ 
ing a greater geographical range of 
data for Environment Canada and for 
communities to understand ecosystem 
response to stressors such as pollut¬ 
ants and climate change. 

FrogWatch was the first 
NatureWatch program launched to the 
Canadian Public in the spring of 2000. 
Observers report the first calls and 
chorus’ of frogs and toads. (This is 
also called phenology- the study of 
seasonal events and their timings.) Par¬ 
ticipants record and report the pres¬ 


ence or absence of amphibians using a 
web based system. This system pro¬ 
vides interactive GIS mapping where 
individuals can see their results and the 
observations of others reported in real 
time. The data inventory being built 
and maintained by this program will 
help to identify crucial wetlands, habi¬ 
tat fragmentation, buffer areas and in¬ 
formation on biodiversity. The atlassing 
information, such as that conducted by 
the HNC in the production of the Ham¬ 
ilton Herpetofunal Atlas in 1994, will 
help Environment Canada to identify, 
measure and assess the rate of am¬ 
phibian decline across Canada. 

There is an identification poster 
available in English and French. A CD 
ROM with further information about 
Canadian frog species, and their calls, 
will be available in September. For 
more information, please log on to: 
www.frogwatch.ca . 

The Canadian Nature Federation 
and Environment Canada are working 


by Brian Wylie 

Memories are often triggered by a 
sight, sound or smell and so mine was 
brought to light by the sight of an old 
aquarium complete with the faint odour 
of dead algae. I remembered my wife 
Nancy’s words “Where are all the 
mosquitoes coming from?” 

It began on a spring hike years ago 
when my sons asked me why we 
couldn’t take home some of the frogs 
and toads we were observing. As I 
once again explained that we did not 
have a proper place to keep them, the 


with 30 communities across the coun¬ 
try to develop the Canadian Commu¬ 
nity Based Monitoring Network. 
Hamilton, Glanbrook and Flamborough 
have been chosen as communities in a 
one year pilot program designed to test 
the citizen science protocols and link 
monitoring results to local decision¬ 
making. 

The program is-being directed lo¬ 
cally by a new environmental group, 
Environment Hamilton (EH!), led by 
Brian McHattie, Don McLean and 
Lynda Lukasik - familiar names to HNC 
members. If you would like to become 
part of the Hamilton Frog Watch, or to 
leam about other citizen science pro¬ 
grams such as PlantWatch (see the 
April 2002 Wood Duck), please con¬ 
tact EH! at (905) 317-2460 or at 
contactus@environmenthamilton.org . 

Elizabeth Kilvert is with Envi¬ 
ronment Canada's Ecological Moni¬ 
toring and Assessment Network 
Coordinating Office f|| 


idea came to mind that we could col¬ 
lect a few strings of eggs and place 
them in an unused aquarium. 

Toad eggs, in their characteristic 
single strings, were easy, but how to 
differentiate the other egg clusters in 
their gelatinous blobs? Using guess¬ 
work we took a few eggs from differ¬ 
ent sources. Small eggs in a tiny run-off 
pond could be Spring Peepers. The 
proximity of Wood Frogs could be a 
clue. Larger-looking eggs in a perma¬ 
nent body of water could indicate Green 
or Leopard Frogs. Part of me wanted 


Greens, Eggs, and Ham 
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to research and then return but the 
other part wanted the anticipation of 
checking each day to see what new 
species emerged. I love a mystery! 

Water from Spencer Creek filled 
the aquarium, not chlorinated tap wa¬ 
ter. Gravel, sand and mud from the 
pond bottom were dumped in as a base. 
One or two days for the sediment to 
settle and in would go the eggs. 

Five days later the water was still 
a brown soup. I had reasoned that the 
mud would contain rotted vegetation 
and microscopic insect life that would 
flourish and provide a food source for 
our tadpoles. We drained and refilled 
our tank, this time with water from a 
stagnant pond. Within days the water 
was alive with small creatures: moving 
dots, transparent swimmers, and curi¬ 
ous wriggling creatures. 

As days passed some amphibian 
eggs obviously died, and were covered 
in a fuzzy white mold, while in others 
the embryo was forming and growing. 
The successful eggs had oriented them¬ 
selves so that their dark half faced the 
sun and the light parts faced down¬ 
ward. This adaptation allows maximum 
heating but in today’s world of ozone 
depletion the eggs are often destroyed 
by increased ultra-violet radiation. 

Equally fascinating to watch were 
the fast growing, wriggling insects 
which lay balled-up on the bottom until 
suddenly exploding upward in a wild 
dance to the surface before curling up 
and settling once again to the bottom. 

The next day I arrived home to see 
my family swatting bugs throughout 
the lower floor. “Where are all the 
mosquitoes coming from?" 1 heard. I 
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went back to the sun porch and gazed 
up at the white ceiling, now generously 
speckled with dozens of blood sucking 
creatures. On the water’s surface an 
adult mosquito was struggling out of its 
former home; the body of that cute 
wriggling water bug. 

An hour later a screen lid topped 
the aquarium and the horde of invad¬ 
ers were reduced to a couple of elu¬ 
sive individuals. Like a flash of 
lightning, or as Nancy called it “Molas¬ 
ses in winter”, I recalled we had bought 
the boys a beautiful insect book, which 
was displayed prominently on the book¬ 
case in front of me. Opening to mos¬ 
quitoes 1 read “the larvae, which are 
called wrigglers”! Amazing what you 
can leam from books! 

One brainwave often spawns an¬ 
other and this was no exception. “Why 
not look in my amphibian field guide to 
see what information it contains about 
tadpoles”, I asked myself. “Brilliant”, 
I answered. After an exhaustive two- 
minute search I learned that you could 
simply boil a few green lettuce leaves, 
drop them in the water and repeat as 
required. Instant food! That was it; no 
muck, no hauling insect laden pond 
water, and no mosquitoes! 

Tadpoles, small black ones and 
mottled green ones. Each night we 
observed them swimming and feeding. 
The lettuce leaf was often a 
focal point with the tad¬ 
poles arrayed in a circle 
about it, feeding. One 
day while watching 
the activity my 
eye caught 
sight of a 
small 


creature skulking under a rock. At first 
I thought it was a dragonfly nymph, but 
that night I was able to view it closely 
by shining a flashlight beam into the 
tank. I discovered it was a tiny sala¬ 
mander with minute, feather-like ex¬ 
ternal gills. Only time would tell whether 
it was one of the mole salamanders or 
a newt. 

These creatures were not herbiv¬ 
ores and so would require a different 
diet. Small insects were it’s usual prey. 
In order to give it a balanced diet, dog 
food and a vitamin and a mineral sup¬ 
plement should be added. A small cor¬ 
ner of my dog’s ham-flavored milk 
bone treat fulfilled this requirement. 

It gave us great enjoyment to fol¬ 
low the development of new legs and 
shrinking tails as the tadpoles rapidly 
turned into frogs. Six Leopard Frogs, 
one Green Frog, and ten American 
Toads successfully made the transi¬ 
tion. 

Our unexpected guest turned into 
a Red-Spotted Newt. All of our guests 
were returned to their place of origins. 

A little research can make your 
endeavors successful and trouble-free 
but I look back fondly on that summer 
of discovery and surprises. ^ 
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by Jean Stollard 

Last year, in early May, Marge 
Ralston heard a new, but distinctive 
bird song coming from her garden. Bob 
White!...Bob White!... came the call 
from somewhere behind a hedge. In¬ 
vestigating, Marge found a small, red¬ 
dish brown bird, with a white throat 
and white eye line, singing from the top 
of her back fence. 

The Bob White is seldom seen in 
the city, preferring open farmland 
where it finds shelter in wild grasses, 
weeds and shrubs. Com fields are 
popular as they can quickly hide when 
danger threatens. 

During the fall and winter, Bob 
White are found in flocks consisting of 
their siblings and sometimes other quail 
families. In early spring, these coveys 
break up and the young males set forth 
to find a mate. 

Sitting on top of a post or fence, 
the Bob White sounds his name over 
and over, hoping to attract a female. 
Once he hears an answering, low call, 
he flies to her and begins the courtship 
ritual. Fluffing his feathers and his crest, 
he struts and flutters around her, while 
she, in turn, leads him on a chase for 
varying lengths of time before she ac¬ 
cepts his advances. 

The male may be forced to defend 
his territory using all his strength and 
fighting skills against rival Bob Whites. 
These fights can become quite nasty 
as each bird, using claws and beaks 
and buffeting wings, battles furiously 
with the other unti lone of them breaks 
off hostilities and leaves the area. 



Nests are well hidden in shrubs 
and grasses. A favourite site is an old 
fencp where vines and tangles provide 
excellent cover. A small hollow is 
scooped out and lined with dead grass. 
Then live grass and other material is 
woven over top, to almost completely 
conceal the nest. 


spring. This is what was supposed to 
happen to the Bob White visiting Norm 
and Marge Ralston’s back yard. 

It was not to be. All spring he sat 
on her back fence and the fences of 
her neighbours, singing for a mate, to 
no avail. His cheery call began early in 
the morning, to the dismay of some of 
the neighbours, and continued through¬ 
out the day, but of course, there was 
no female to answer his call. Why this 
bird found itself so far from its normal 
habitat remains a mystery. 

Unfortunately, it wasn’t possible 
for a country bird to make the transi¬ 
tion to the city. One day in August, 
while walking across Concession Street, 
he was hit by a car and killed. 

Although he met a sad end, his 
cheerful, joyous song lives on in the 
memories of Marge and Norm and the 
neighbours of Sunning Hill. ||§ 


In this safe spot, the 
female lays from 12 to 20 
dull white to creamy white 
eggs. Both sexes share 
nest duty and both are in¬ 
volved in rearing the 
young. In the northern part 
of its range, the Bob White 
usually raises one brood 
per year, while in the 
southern range they often 
achieve two. 



Come autumn, Bob , 
Whites gather with others 1 
of their kind to spend the 
winter, starting the life cy- 1 




cle once again in the The Bob White of Sunning Hill 
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Hamilton Christmas Bird Count 2001 


by Mark Jennings 
Hamilton, Ontario: 43’ 16’N, 
79’ 52’W as described 1972, center at 
junction of York and Dundum Sts. Dec 
26; 4:00 am to 5:00 pm Temp: 16’F(- 
9’C) to 30’ F (-1 ’C). Wind: SW5- 
13 mph (8-21 km/hr). Snow cover: 
0-4 “ (0-10 cm), still water partly open, 
moving water open. A.M. cloudy. P.M. 
partly cloudy. Observers: 36 in field in 
24 parties plus 6 at feeders (5 hours); 
6.5 hours and 53 miles (85 km) owling. 
Total party hours 153.5; Total party 
miles 520; 114 hours and 98 miles on 
foot, 39.5 hours and 422 miles by car. 

Species: Common Loon 7; Pied¬ 
billed Grebe 1; Northern Gannet CW; 
Double-crested Cormorant 19; Great 
Blue Heron 5; Canada Goose 3422; 
Mute Swan 67; Trumpeter Swan 15; 
Tundra Swan 2; Wood Duck 1; 
Gadwall 91; American Black Duck 
273; Mallard 2648; Northern Shoveler 
44; Northern Pintail 72; Green-winged 
Teal 93; “duck” species 4000; Can- 
vasback 393; Redhead 58; Ring¬ 
necked Duck 205; Greater Scaup 
7147; Lesser Scaup 478; King Eider 2; 
Harlequin Duck CW; Surf Scoter 125; 
White-winged Scoter 24; Black Scoter 
16; Long-tailed Duck 10,500; 
Bufflehead 551; Common Goldeneye 
1570; Hooded Merganser 65; Red¬ 
breasted Merganser 40; Ruddy Duck 
322; 

Bald Eagle limm; Sharp-shinned 
Hawk 13; Cooper’s Hawk 4; Red¬ 
shouldered Hawk 1; Red-tailed Hawk 
90; American Kestrel 21; Merlin 1; 
Peregrine Falcon 1; Ruffed Grouse 1; 
Wild Turkey 1; American Coot 156; 


Killdeer 1; Ring-billed Gull 2618; Her¬ 
ring Gull 1001; Iceland Gull 1; Lesser 
Black-backed Gull 1; Great Black- 
backed Gull 94; 

Rock Dove 936; Mourning Dove 
906; Eastern Screech Owl 19; Great 
Homed Owl 7; Snowy Owl 2; Belted 
Kingfisher 9; Red-bellied Woodpecker 
7; Downy Woodpecker 146; Hairy 
Woodpecker 53; Northern Flicker 8; 
Pileated Woodpecker 1; Northern 
Shrike 1; Blue Jay 269; American Crow 
1049; Flomed Lark 20; Black-capped 
Chickadee 1251; Tufted Titmouse 1; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch 24; White¬ 
breasted Nuthatch 175; Brown Creeper 
16; Carolina Wren 5; Winter Wren 2; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 19; 

Eastern Bluebird 10; Hermit 
Thrush 2; American Robin 107; 
“thrush” species 1; Northern Mock¬ 
ingbird 21; European Starling 23,383; 
American Pipit 1; Cedar Waxwing 
400; Common Yellowthroat 1; Ameri¬ 
can Tree Sparrow 294; Song Sparrow 
3 I: Swamp Sparrow 5; White-throated 
Sparrow 21; White-crowned Sparrow 
12; Dark-eyed Junco 705; Snow 
Bunting 3; Northern Cardinal 573; Red¬ 
winged Blackbird 2; Brown-headed 
Cowbird 5; Pine Grosbeak 2; Purple 
Finch 3; House Finch 627; Common 
Redpoll I; Pine Siskin 25; American 
Goldfinch 303; Evening Grosbeak 1; 
House Sparrow 2099. 

Totals: Species 97, individuals 
70,141 

CW =Count Week 

Bolded species require documen¬ 
tation. 


Bold numbers indicate new high 
counts. 

Observers: Janice Andrew, Ri¬ 
chard Andrew, Peter Booker, Hazel 
Broker, Albert Butwick, Gerry Chappie, 
Nina Chappie, Michael Clark, Bill Crins, 
Tom Crooks, Bob Curry, Keith Dieroff, 
Robert Dinniwell, Ted Dinniwell, Rob 
Dobos, Jim Dowall, Lois Evans, 

Mike Grey, Mark Jennings (com¬ 
piler), Bill Lamond, Rick Ludkin, 
Wolfgang Luft, Stuart MacKenzie, Sue 
McCullough, Kevin McLaughlin, 
Gerard McNaughton, Greg Meek, John 
Miles, George Naylor, Glenda Slessor, 
Bill Smith, Mike Street, George Tho¬ 
mas, Robert Waldhuber, Alan Wor- 
mington, Brian Wylie. §|| 
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Noteworthy Bird Records 


The Wood Duck 


By Rob Dobos 


Total number of species recorded in the HSA during 2002 to February 28: 124. Underlined species or dates require 
documentation by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird 
Records Committee. For species marked with “#”, all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are 
listed. 


Observers: Maris Apse (MA), Brenda Axon (BA), Gerard Binsfeld (GB), Sheila Bowslaugh (SBo), Mike Boyd (MB), 
Dan Burton (DBu), Cindy Cartwright (CC), Jerry Chappie (JCh), Nina Chappie (NC), Mark Chojnacki (MCh), Glenn Coady 
(GC), Tom Crooks (TC), Robert Curry (RC), Willie D’Anna (WD), Tom Deligiannis (TD), Rob Dobos (RD), Dave Don 
(DD), Jim Dowall (JD), Cheryl Edgecombe (CE), Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Lois Evans (LE), Dave Featherstone (DF), 
Tom Flinn (TF), Jim Heslop (JH), Brandon Holden (BHo), Mark Jennings (MJ), Jean Johnson (JJ), Joel Kits (JKi), James 
Kranek (JKr), Bill Lamond (BL), Deborah Lebert (DLe), Stuart Mackenzie (SM), Curtis Marantz (CM), Craig McLauchlan 
(CAM), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), Ethan Meleg (EM), John Miles (JM), George Naylor (GN), Linda Nuttall (LN), Dan 
Olech (DO), John Olmsted (JO), Frank Pinilla (FP), Glenda Slessor (GS), Bill Smith (BS), Rick Snider (RSn), Robert Stamp 
(RSt), Harold Stiver (HS), Mike Street (MS), Rob Waldhuber (RW), Jim Watt (JW), Robert Westmore (RWe), Angie 
Williams (AWi), Ken Williams (KWi), Don Wills (DW), Brian Wylie (BW), many observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the migration 
L -last occurrence for the migration 
HSA -Hamilton Study Area 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
juv. -juvenile 
imm. -immature 
subad. -subadult 
I s ' ba. -first basic 
1 st yr. -first year 
2 nd ba. -second basic 


Counties/Regions/Cities: 
Brant [SR] 

Haldimand [HD] 

Halton [HL] 

Hamilton [HM] 

Niagara [AG] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [JIG] 

Wellington [JIT,] 


JANUARY - FEBRUARY 2002: 

Common Loon: One off Stoney Creek Lakeshore [HAP] Jan 4 (RD); one on Harbour off LaSalle Marina [HAP] Jan 13 
(KM,BL,GN). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One offTravelodge Hotel, Burlington [HL] Jan 5 * (EM,CC); one at Leander Yacht Club [HAP] Jan 13 
(RC,GS;KM,BL,GN), and two there Jan 20 (RD). 

Horned Grebe: One off LaSalle Marina Feb 23*-25 (DD;CE). 

Red-necked Grebe: One off Woodland Cemetery [ HAP] Jan 13 * (KM,BL,GN). 

Double-crested Cormorant: One juv. at Bronte Harbour [HL] Jan 6-Feb 23 (GE et al.)\ 15 at E End of Harbour [HAP] Jan 
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6 (GC,GB). 

Black-crowned Night-Heron: Two juv. at Lake Wabukayne, Meadowvale [PL] Jan 1 (MCh,LN). 

Turkey Vulture: One at Waterdown Rd N of Hwy 403 [HL] Jan 11 *-13 (RD); one at Grand River S of Glen Morris [ BR ] 
Jan 26 (HS); two at Hwy 407 & Dundas St [HL] Jan 27 (SBo); one at Oneida 4 lh Line E of Hwy 6 [HD] Feb 9 (WD). 

Greater White-fronted Goose#: Two at Bronte Harbour Jan 5*-12 (MJ,DO;m.obs.); two at LaSalle Marina Feb 10 (MB 
et a!.). 

Snow Goose#: One white morph at Saddington Park, Port Credit [PL] Feb 8 * (CE,DD). 

Canada Goose: One “Richardson’s” at Coronation Park [HL] Jan 11 (MS,BS); four “Richardson’s” at Bronte Harbour 
(CM et al.) and one at Bronte Cemetery (RD,BW) Jan 13. 

Brant#: One E of Bronte Harbour Jan 10 * (JKr) and Jan 22 (CAM). 

Mute Swan: 83 at Hamilton Harbour Jan 13 (KM,BL,GN). 

Trumpeter Sw'an: 45 at LaSalle Marina Feb 10 (RD). 

Tundra Swan: Two l sl ba. off Woodland Cemetery Jan 13 (KM,BL,GN); one ad. wintering off LaSalle Marina Jan 13-Feb 
13 (KM,BL,GN;m.obs.); two at LaSalle Marina Feb 10 F (RD;RC,GS); 14 over Cootes Paradise [HA'f] Feb 16 (RD); eight 
over Dundas Feb 21 (BW); 13 at Taquanyah C.A. [HD] and 22 past Woodland Cemetery Feb 24 (RD); 40 over Mount 
Albion Rd [ HM] Feb 25 (LE); 25 at N Shore of Harbour [HA'f] Feb 25 (CE); 20 over Beamer C.A. [AG] Feb 25 (MS); 141 
over Burlington [HL] Feb 26 (RC,GS); 100 at Derry Rd W of Bronte Rd [HL] Feb 27 (DF,BA). 

Wood Duck: One m., two f. at Desjardins Canal, Dundas [HAL] Jan 1-19 (m.obs.); one m. at Saddington Park, Port Credit 
Jan 23-27 (MA;CM et al.). 

Gadwall: 45 at Bronte Harbour Feb 1 (GE). 

American Wigeon: 20 at Lakeside Park, Clarkson [PL] Jan 1 (MCh,LN); two m. off L.P. Sayers Park, Stoney Creek 
[HAL] Feb 12F-15 (LE;CE,TC); two off Fruitland Rd [HA'f] Feb 25 (CE); 62 over Burlington Feb 26 (RC,GS). 

Mallard: 4561 at Hamilton Harbour Jan 13 (KM,BL,GN); 400 at Wilkes Dam, Brantford [5A] Feb 17 (BL). 

Northern Shoveler: 20 at Hamilton Harbour Jan 13 (KM,BL,GN); five at E End of Cootes Paradise Feb 9-16 (RD). 

Northern Pintail: 49 at Hamilton Harbour Jan 13 (KM,BL,GN); one m. at Desjardins Canal, Dundas Jan 13-14 (JCh,NC); 
one m. at Taquanyah C.A. Feb 10 (JM); three at Dundas Marsh [HAL] Feb 23 F (RD); four over Burlington Feb 26 (RC,GS). 

Green-winged Teal: One m. at Lake Wabukayne, Meadowvale Jan 1 (MCh,LN); 35 at Hamilton Harbour Jan 13 
(KM,BL,GN); three at Tollgate Ponds [LIA'f] Feb 15 (RD). 

Canvasback: 112 at Hamilton Harbour Jan 13 (KJvl,BL,GN). 

Redhead: 320 at Bronte Harbour Jan 13 (GE), and 575 there Jan 20 (KM); 101 at Hamilton Harbour Jan 13 (KM,BL,GN). 

Ring-necked Duck: 161 at Hamilton Harbour Jan 13 (KM,BL,GN); one f. at Desjardins Canal, Dundas Jan 28-on 
(BW;m.obs.). 

Greater Scaup: 14627 at Hamilton Harbour Jan 13 (KM,BL,GN). 

King Eider#: One ad. m. off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Jan 1-Feb 28 (m.obs.), and two ad. m. there Feb 22 (FP); one I s ' yr. 
m. off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Jan 1-Feb 28 (m.obs.); one f. off Frederick Ave, Stoney Creek [HAL] Feb 24 (KM). 

Harlequin Duck#: One ad. m.,one f. at Port Credit Jan 2-23 (JW;MA). 

Surf Scoter: 150 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Jan 9 (CM); one at Hamilton Harbour Jan 13 (KM,BL,GN). 
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White-winged Scoter: 1200 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Feb 10 (RD). 

Black Scoter: 18 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Feb 10 (RC,GS). 

Long-tailed Duck: 5000 off Bronte Jan 19 (GE). 

Common Goldeneye: One partial albino f. off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Jan 1-Feb 28 (m.obs.). 

Barrow’s Goldeneye#: One m. off Travelodge Hotel Feb 2 (CE,TC,DD); one m. off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Feb 9 (FP) 
and Feb 24 (TF). 

Hooded Merganser: 64 at Hamilton Harbour Jan 13 (KM,BL,GN). 

Common Merganser: 1200 at W End of Hamilton Harbour (RD). 

Ruddy Duck: 356 at Windermere Basin Jan 13 (GN,KM,BL); one at Desjardins Canal, Dundas Jan 28-on (LE;m.obs.); one 
at Bronte Harbour Jan 26 (GE). 

Bald Eagle#: One imm. at Hamilton Harbour Jan 2-Feb 16 (m.obs.); one subad. at Grand River, Brantford [BR] Jan 5 (BL 
etal.)\ one ad. at Hamilton Harbour Jan 10-Feb 16 (m.obs.); one ad. at Burlington Lakeshore Feb 9 (DBu); two ad. at Grand 
River S of York [HD] Feb 9 (JM); one at foot of Green Rd Feb 15 (CE,TC); one subad.,one imm. at Brantford Airport [5R] 
Feb 17 (RD,JH). 

Northern Harrier: Two juv. at Bell School Line [HL] Jan 20 (RC,GS); eight at 10 ,h Rd E, Slatfleet [HM] Feb 23 (RC,GS). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: One at Campbellville Rd E of Milborough Rd [HL] Jan 2 (MA); one at Dundas Valley Trail 
Centre [HM] Jan 18 (RSt); one at Cone 5 E of Sheffield Rd [HM] Jan 25 (CM); one at Taquanyah C.A. Feb 23 (MA). 

Red-tailed Hawk: One albino at Milborough Rd N of Campbellville Rd [HL] Jan 26 (RD). 

Merlin#: One at University of Guelph [WL] Jan I (RC,GS); two at Brantford Jan 1-Feb 28 (BL); one at Bronte Jan 9-13 
(GE); one at Plains Rd, Aldershot [HL] Feb 8 (RC,GS); one at Flamboro Centre [HM] Feb 9 (RD). 

Peregrine Falcon#: One at Lakeside Park, Clarkson Jan 1 (MCh,LN); one at Woodland Cemetery Jan 13 (KM,BL,GN); 
one at Cootes Paradise Feb 9 (RD); one over Ancaster [HM] Feb I 1 (RWe); one at NE Shore of Harbour Feb 13 (RD). 

Gray Partridge#: Up to five at Green Rd, Brantford Airport [BR] Feb 17*-24 (MA;m.obs.). 

Ring-necked Pheasant#: One m. at Berry Tract [HM] Jan I (BW); one m. at Taquanyah C.A. Jan 26 (JM); one at 
Princess Point [HM] through Feb (TC,DD,GMN). 

Wild Turkey#: Five at Mulligan Rd, Onondaga Twp [SR] Jan 10 (DW). 

American Coot: 12 at Hagersville Quarries [HD] Jan 1 (JM); one at Lome Bridge, Brantford [5/?] Jan 5 (BL el al.)\ four 
at Bronte Harbour Jan 6-Feb 23 (GE); 227 on Hamilton Harbour Jan 13 (KM,BL,GN). 

Killdeer: One at Dundas Marsh Jan I (RD); one at Taquanyah C.A. Jan 20 (RD); two at Caledonia [HD] Feb 25 F (JM). 
Common Snipe: One at Taquanyah C.A. Jan 16 * (RSt,RSn,JO), and two there Jan 20 (RD). 

Iceland Gull#: One 2 nd ba. at Brantford Dump [BR] Jan 5 (BL et al.)\ one l sl ba. at Leander Yacht Club Jan 13 
(KM,BL,GN); one ad. at W End of Harbour Jan 20 (RD); one ad. at E End of Cootes Paradise Feb 9-16 (RD); one I s ' ba. 
at Confederation Park [HM] Feb 17 (DD); one at Woodland Cemetery Feb 24 (RD). 

Lesser Black-backed Gull#: One 1" ba. off LaSalle Marina Feb 10 * (RD). 

Glaucous Gull: Two at Lome Bridge, Brantford Jan 5 (BL el al.)\ one over Christie C.A. [HM] Jan 19 (RD); six at W End 
of Hamilton Harbour Jan 20 (RD); one ad. at Bronte Harbour Jan 20 (KM); one off Sioux Lookout [HL] Feb 2 (DD at al.)\ 
nine at E End of Cootes Paradise Feb 9 (RD); two at Windermere Basin Feb 10 (RC,GS); one at Beamer C.A. Feb 21 (SM); 
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one off LaSalle Marina Feb 23 (DD). 

Great Horned Owl: One nest at Burloak Dr N of New St [HL] Feb 19-on (RC,GS;m.obs.). 

Snowy Owl#: One at CCIW [HL] Jan 3 and Feb 19 (RD); one at Tollgate Ponds Jan 6-Feb 16 <CG,GB;m.obs.); one at 
Limeridge Mall, Hamilton [//A/] Feb 5 (BHo). 

Long-eared Owl#: Six at Mulligan Rd, Onondaga Twp Jan 2-13 (DW); two at Bronte Creek Prov. Park [HL] Feb 9 (RD), 
and seven there Feb 19 (RC,GS). 

Short-eared Owl#: Five at 10' h Rd E, Saltfleet Jan 1-Feb 23 (RD;m.obs.); one at Oneida 2 nd Line E of Hwy 6 Feb 6 (FP); 
12 at Kohler [HD] Feb 9 (JM), and three there Feb 23 (MA); one at Oneida 2 nd Line W of Mackenzie Rd [HD] Feb 9 
(JM;WD). 

Northern Saw-whet Owl#: One at Rankin Rd, Burlington [HL] Feb 7 * (CE). 

Red-headed Woodpecker#: One at McKenzie Rd S of Caledonia [HD] Jan 1 (JD,BS). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker#: Three at Oneida 4 lh Line & McKenzie Rd [HD] Jan 1 (JD,BS); one at Dundas Valley Trail 
Centre Jan 18-20 (RSt et al.)\ one at Cone 4 E of Hwy 8 [HM] Jan 22 (CM,TC); one at River Rd S of Cayuga [HD] Feb 2 
(JM et al.)\ one at Oneida 2 nd Line E of Hwy 6 Feb 6 (FP); two at Bronte Creek Prov. Park Feb 17 (RC,GS); two at McLean 
School Rd E of Hwy 24 [5/?] Feb 17 (RD); two near York [HD] Feb 24 (RWe). 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: One imm. at University of Guelph Jan 20*-Feb 9 (TD;m.o,bs.). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: One at Milborough Rd N of Campbellville Rd Jan 5 (KWi,AWi); one at Forest Glen Woodlot 
[HM] Jan 7-Feb 3 (RWe); one at Walkers Line N of Derry Rd [HL] Jan 20 (RC,GS); one at S Shore of Cootes Paradise Jan 
29 (JJ); one at Bronte Creek Prov. Park Feb 17 (RC,GS); one at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Feb 23 (RD). 

Northern Shrike#: One at Bronte Creek Prov. Park Jan 5 (DLe); one at Cone 4 E of Lynden Rd [HA'f] Jan 19 (RD); one 
at Bell School Line & Derry Rd Jan 26-Feb 10 (DD;CM;CE); one at Lincoln Alexander Parkway at Upper Wentworth 
[HM] Feb 6 (RWe). 

Horned Lark: 120 “northern” subspecies at Oneida 2 nd Line E of Hwy 6 Feb 3 (RC et al.)\ four “prairie” subspecies at 
York [HN] and one “Hoyt’s” subspecies at Oneida 2 nd Line Feb 8 F (RC,GS). 

Tufted Titmouse#: Two at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Jan 1 -Feb 28 (m.obs.); one at River Rd S of Cayuga Jan 1-Feb 28 
(fide JM); one at Grand River Trail, Brantford [BR] Jan 5 (RD); two at Oneida 2 nd Line E of Hwy 6 Feb 3 (RD). 

Carolina Wren#: Two at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Jan 1-Feb 9 (RD); three at Grand River, Brantford Jan 5 (BL el al.)\ 
two pairs at Spencer Creek Woods [HA'f] Jan 28-Feb 19 (JJ); one at River Rd S of Cayuga Feb 10 (JM). 

Eastern Bluebird: One at Hopkins Tract [HAD] Jan 1 (RD); four at Dry Lake Rd [HD] Jan 1 (JD,BS); one at Dundas Golf 
& Country Club [HA'f] Jan 5 (JJ); four at River Rd S of Caledonia [HD] Jan 12 (DW); four at Olympic Arena, Dundas [HA'f] 
Jan 13 (KM,BL,GN); 10 at McLean School Rd E of Hwy 24 Feb 17 (RD); three at Indiana & Singer Rds, Cayuga [HD] Feb 
22 (FP). 

TOWNSEND’S SOLITAIRE#: One at Plum Tree Park, Mississauga [PL] Jan 1-13 (LN,MCh;m.obs.). 

Hermit Thrush: One at Christie C.A. Jan 19 * (RD). 

American Robin: 75 at Hopkins Tract Jan 1 (RD); 40 at Brantford Jan 5 (RD el al.)\ 15 at Bronte Woods [HL] Jan 6 (GE); 
20 at Christie C.A. Jan 19 (RD); 10 at Rothsay Ave, Hamilton [HAL] Feb 2 (LE); 11 at Bronte Creek Prov. Park Feb 19 
(RC,GS). 

American Pipit: One at Onieda 2 nd Line E of Hwy 6 Feb 2*-9 (JM el aid- 
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Bohemian Waxwing#: One at RBG Arboretum Jan 5 * (MJ.DO); two at University of Guelph Jan 21 (SM), and 11 there 
Feb 2 (JKi). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: One at Patterson Tract [HAL] Jan 19 * (RD). 

Chipping Sparrow: One at Valley Inn [HL] Jan 4-6 (BW;JH,RD). 

Savannah Sparrow: One at Oneida 2 nd Line E of Hwy 6 Feb3*-on (m.obs.), and two there Feb 6 (KM); one at Bell School 
Line S of Derry Rd Feb 5 (CE). 

Fox Sparrow: Two at Hopkins Tract Jan 1 L (RD). 

White-throated Sparrow: Six at Valley Inn Jan 5-on (RC et al.). 

White-crowned Sparrow: Three at Brantford Dump Jan 5 (BL et al.). 

Lapland Longspur#: Two at Oneida 2 nd Line E of Hwy 6 Feb 2*-on (JM et al.), and five there Feb 6 (KM); two at Field 
Rd N of Jerseyville Rd [HAL] Feb 3 (RD). 

SMITH’S LONGSPUR#: One ba. m. found at Oneida 2 nd Line E of Hwy 6 Feb 2*-28 (JM et al.) was new for the HSA 
checklist. 

Snow Bunting: 25 at Dundas Valley Trail Centre Jan 20 (RD); 100 at Oneida 2 nd Line E of Hwy 6 Feb 2-on QMetal.); 150 
at Field Rd N of Jerseyville Rd Feb 3 (RD). 

Red-winged Blackbird: One I s ' ba. m. at Shoreacres [HL] Jan 13 * (RD,BW); one f. at Bell School Line S of Derry Rd 
Feb 2 (CM); one at Oneida 2 nd Line E of Hwy 6 Feb 9 (KM,RW); two at Windermere Basin (RC.GS) and one at River Rd 
S of Cayuga (JM) Feb 10. 

Eastern Meadowlark: Two at 10 th Rd E, Saltfleet Jan 1-10 (RD;m.obs.); four at Kohler Feb 2 (JM et al.), and five there 
Feb 23 (MA); two near York Feb 24 (RWe). 

Rusty Blackbird: One at Oneida 4 lh Line Jan 1 (JD,BS). 

Common Grackle: One at Oneida 4 lb Line Jan 1 (JD.BS); one at L.P. Sayers Park Feb 10 F (RD,RC,GS). 
Brown-headed Cowbird: 27 at Walkers Line N of No. 4 Sideroad [HL] Jan 20 (RC,GS). 

Pine Grosbeak#: Up to 30 at University of Guelph Jan 14*-Feb 28 (JKi;m.obs.); three at Derry Rd E of Walkers Line [HL] 
Jan 20 (RC,GS). 

Purple Finch: Two at Hopkins Tract Jan 1 (RD); one m. at Arkell [WL] Jan 18 (MA). 

Common Redpoll: 12 at Bell School Line S of Derry Rd Feb 2 (CM); 25 at Brantford Airport Feb 24 (JH,RD). 

The following additional species reported in the HSA during Januarv-Februarv 2002 : Great Blue Heron, American Black 
Duck, Lesser Scaup, Bufflehead, Red-breasted Merganser, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Cooper’s Hawk, Rough-legged Hawk, 
American Kestrel, Ruffed Grouse, Ring-billed Gull, Herring Gull, Great Black-backed Gull, Rock Dove, Mourning Dove, 
Eastern Screech-Owl, Belted Kingfisher, Downy Woodpecker, Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Flicker, Blue Jay, American 
Crow, Black-capped Chickadee, Red-breasted Nuthatch, White-breasted Nuthatch, Brown Creeper, Winter Wren, Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, Northern Mockingbird, European Starling, Cedar Waxwing, American Tree Sparrow, Song Sparrow, 
Swamp Sparrow, Dark-eyed Junco, Northern Cardinal, House Finch, American Goldfinch, House Sparrow. 

Please send your bird records for March-May 2002 by Jun. 10 to: Rob Dobos, 22 School St., P.O. Box 722, Waterdown, 
Ont., LOR 2H0; ph: (905) 690-7705; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca EH 
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By Michael Rowlands 

The final meeting of the BSG (un¬ 
til September 16) saw about 70 bird 
enthusiasts gather at Shaklee Canada. 
George Drought began the meeting by 
thanking all the volunteers who had 
helped him during his one-year term of 
office and wished our new leader, 
Glenda Slessor, success with the group 
in the fall. 

Helene Dutka then took a few 
moments to ask concerned birders to 
make their voices heard with the local 
politicians in protesting the proposed 
building of the Mid-Peninsula High¬ 
way through prime birding environ¬ 
ments near Mt. Nemo and the 
Burlington corridor. Call Helene at 905- 
319-2906 for more information. 

Mike Street reported that the Ham¬ 
ilton peregrines have four eggs in the 
nest at the Sheraton Hotel. Persons 
wishing to help with the Hamilton Com¬ 
munity Peregrine Watch are invited to 
contact Audrey Gamble at 905-522- 
8447. 

Glenda Slessor gave a follow-up 
reminder to last month’s pitch to sup¬ 
port the Baillie Birdathon - please spon¬ 
sor someone in the Club if you are not 
participating yourself. A portion of the 
funds comes back to the HNC and is 
being used to buy some valuable birding 


books. She also asked members to sub¬ 
mit any suggestions for future meeting 
contents or speakers. 

Bob Curry announced that the Sci¬ 
ence and Conservation Committee of 
the Royal Botanical Gardens will be 
hosting guided tours to Coote’s Para¬ 
dise on selected dates this summer. 
Last year people looking for Sharp¬ 
tailed Sparrows in the area set back 
efforts to rehabilitate the area to its 
natural state, so controlled access with 
knowledgeable guides will be tried this 
year. 

Recent bird sightings were also 
handled by Bob 01107 . There were 
lots of reports of good birds arriving in 
or passing through the area as the 
warm weather is bringing the birds 
back. Pine Warblers have been seen 
at LaSalle Park and in the Dundas 
Valley. Eastern Bluebirds and Eastern 
Meadowlarks were seen in the RBG 
near the swallow boxes under the 
power lines. Bohemian Waxwings 
were seen in Guelph at the Arbore¬ 
tum. The Hawkwatch at Beamer is in 
frill tilt with big flights of Broad-winged 
Hawks expected any day now. 

A Eurasian Wigeon was sighted at 
Derry Road and Guelph Line. A Var¬ 
ied Thrush and a Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak were seen at Shoreacres 
Park. Red-necked Grebes and Red- 
throated Loons have been seen in 
Bronte Harbour. Finally, a Great 
Homed Owl can be seen in its nest 
with two young in a field just east of 
Burloak Drive and north of New Street. 

BSG member Doris Rundle then 
introduced her niece, Joanne 
Tunnicliffe, who has special wildlife 
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permits to own a Bam Owl. She often 
speaks to interested groups about her 
6 -year old companion, “Beau Hibou,” 
who has firmly imprinted on her. We 
had a special opportunity to see this 
rarely-seen-in-Ontario bird up close 
and personal. 

After the refreshment break, David 
Wood introduced our main speaker of 
the evening, Michael Givlin of Interna¬ 
tional Bird Control Inc. His Simcoe- 
based company uses raptors primarily 
for humane bird control at airports 
around the world. They’re also the 
people to call if 30,000 noisy, defecat¬ 
ing crows choose your town for their 
new home. Or, if you’re a wildlife 
artist or TV producer and need to have 
a raptor for some work you’re doing, 
they can also help. 

Michael brought with him three 
healthy raptors: a dark-phase male 
Gyrfalcon named“Ulu;”a 28-year old, 
retired-from-active-service female 
Harris’ Hawk named “Harriette;” and 
a 6 -year old, at times very vocal, male 
Bald Eagle named “Hawksa” (little boy) 
or “Bohotz” (clown). He had lots of 
interesting stories to tell us about each 
type of bird and some of the esca¬ 
pades they have had with them. For 
example, how would you have felt if a 
9-lb Bald Eagle showed up at your 
backyard barbecue in Hamilton and 
started eating your steaks? This actu¬ 
ally happened with Bohotz! 

Having the four magnificent birds 
visit us for our last meeting until the 
Fall was a fitting end to our winter and 
spring sessions of the BSG. Have a 
great summer birding everyone, and 
we'll see you when the meetings 
resume in September. ^ 
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REGULAR MEETINGS 

Monday, May 13 8 p.m. 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens 
680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington, Ontario 

Eramosa Karst 
Dr. Steve Worthington 
The Eramosa Karst is an area in upper 
Stoney Creek formed along the crest of the 
Eramosa Escarpment. A number of creeks 
disappear into sinkholes and reappear at 
springs at the base of the escarpment. The 
area is the most significant of its type in 
Ontario with a large number of karst fea¬ 
tures in a compact area, including the 8th 
longest cave in Ontario. 

McMaster professor Steve Worthington 
has been studying karst for 35 years. He 
does consulting work on limestone aqui¬ 
fers all over Canada and the US, and re¬ 
cently was employed by citizens in 
Walkerton, investigating the contamina¬ 
tion of their wells. 


Next Meeting 

Monday September 9 8:00 p.m. 


Welcome to the Club! 

We would like to welcome the following 
new members who recentlyjoined the Ham¬ 
ilton Naturalists' Club. 

Tania Conlin 
Mary Douglas 
Christine Large 
Bob Leroux 

Bill and Susan McCreadie 
Marion Roggeband 
Sarah Stewart 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, September 16 7:30 p.m. 

Location: Shaklee Canada 

952 Century Drive 
Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a dis¬ 
cussion of recent bird sightings, an identi¬ 
fication session and a workshop, film or set 
of slides about some aspect of birding. If 
you are a beginning birder, come out to 
learn more about birds. If you are an expe¬ 
rienced bi rder, come out to share your knowl¬ 
edge and enthusiasm. 

This month: Watch the September issue of 
the Wood Duck for details of the first fall 
meeting. Happy birding. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Wednesday Evening Walks 
Every week until September 11 
see the insert in this issue for details 

Saturday, May 4 
SPRING WILDFLOWERS 
A memorable hike in this spectacular forest. 
Join long-time HNC member Marina Martin. 
Bring a I unch and meet at 9 am. Go south on 
Hwy 54, left onto Townline Rd about 6.8km 
south of York (or 0.4km s. of railway over¬ 
pass). Go 1.0km east on Townline. Park 
where railway crosses road. Info from Ma¬ 
rina at (905) 772-3246. 

Sunday, May 5 
SHORTHILLSWORKDAY 

Trail maintenance and marking plus view¬ 
ing of spring wildflowers. Bring a lunch and 
meet at Battlefield Square/Value Village on 
Queenston Rd. just east of Centennial 
Parkway at 9 am. Contact Frank Morley 575- 
0668. 


The Wood Duck 


Saturday, June 1 

BUS TRIP TO SHORT HILLS 

The bus trip to Spooky Hollow last year 
was a great success, so this year we are 
going to our other sanctuary. This 
replaces the usual June pot luck dinner, 
sign up at the May meeting or contact 
Frank Morley at 575-0668 for more info. 

Saturday, June29 
LEGION OFNIGHT 

Something new! A moth outing in the 
Beverly Swamp. Several species of these 
largely unknown cousins of the butterflies 
will be attracted to mercury vapour lamps 
and black lights. Bring a flashlight. Meet at 
the parking lot of the Beverly Swamp 
Reserve at 9 pm, on the north side of Safari 
Rd. (Concession 7) between West-over & 
Valens Rd., 300m west of the powerline. 
Call Bill Lamond for details at (519) 756- 
9546. 

Saturday, July 6 
BUTTERFLIES 

Join Bill Lamond at the RBG’s Rock Chapel 
Sanctuary for a butterfly field trip. About 
30 species will be closely observed. Bring 
binoculars and a butterfly net if you have 
one, plus lunch. Travel 1.7km west of 
Clappison’s Comers on Hwy 5 and turn left 
(south) onto Rock Chapel Rd. Parking is 
about 1.8km at sharp bend in road. Bill for 
info at (519) 756-9546. 

Sunday, July 14 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 

DRAGONFLIES 

Something new! Meet Rob Waldhuber at 
the car park at Hwy 6 & Plains Rd at 9 am for 
a field trip in search of dragonflies in the 
Beverly area. Now that a field guide is 
available it is time to learn our dragonflies. 
Bring good binoculars and pack a lunch. 
Call Rob for details, 662-5118. 


Events sponsored by the Hamilton Natu¬ 
ralists' Club are led by volunteers. The 
HNC assumes no responsibility for inju¬ 
ries of any kind sustained by anyone 
participating in any of these activities. 
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HNC Board of Directors 
2001-2002 

Executive 

President: Brian McHattie 
mchattie@interlyn.x. net 905 540-1094 
Past President: Glenn Barrett 
ncc_images@holmail. com 905 525-2142 
Vice-President: Brian Wylie 
wyliex4@aol. com 905 627-4601 

Secretary: Joan Hall 
kehal/@allglobal. net 905 627-1320 
Treasurer: Betty Blashill 
belly. blashill@cogeco. ca 905 664-8796 

Directors 

Conservation/Education: Jen Baker 
jenbaker@attcanada. ca 905 524-3339 
EON Rep: Ken Hall 
kehall@allglobal.nel 905 627-1320 
Field Events: Bill Lamond 
kalligard@liolmail.com 519756-9546 
Membership: Jean Stollard 
jjslollard@idirecl.com 905 634-3538 
Program: Tom Crooks 
ecleclic@worldchal.com 905634-1178 
Publicity: Doris Clayton 
dbclayloii@soflhonie.nel 905 318-8474 
Sanctuary: Warren Beacham 
wbeacli808@sympalico.ca 905 627-3343 
Social: Elaine Serena 
eserena@altcanada. ca 905 639-2702 

Wood Duck Editor: Don McLean 
doii.mclean@liwcii.org 905664-8796 

Co-ordinators and 
Representatives 
Junior Naturalists' Co-ordinator: 

Mailing Co-ordinator: 

Norm Ralston 905383-1397 

Volunteer Coordinator: 

Brian Wylie 905627-4601 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

George Drought 905528-0059 

gdroiighl@wilderiiessboiind.com 

Birding Hotline: 905381-0329 
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Membership Fees 2001-2002 


Life Membership 

S350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

55.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

45.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 

Please remit to: The Membership Director. Hamilton Naturalists' Club 

P.O. Box 89052, Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4R5 


HNC Publications 


Hamit ton-Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 

(2 volumes) $60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 20.00 

Checklist of the Birds of Hand lion-Wentworth 1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Hand I ton-Wentworth Free 


Wood Duck 

Volume 55 Number 9 May 2002 

CN ISSN 0049-7886 Publications Mail Contract No. 40048074 

THE WOOD DUCK is published nine times a year September to May, inclusive, by: 
The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
Westdale P.O. Box 89052 
Hamilton, ON 
L8S4R5 

Editor: Don McLean 

68- 151 Gateshead Crescent PublicationsCommittee: 

Stoney Creek, ON L8G 3W1 Rob Dobos, Susan Doka, 

e-mail: don.mclean@hwcn.org Lois Evans, Jean Stollard 

THE WOOD DUCK is the official publication of the HNC and is produced by volunteer 
members of the Club and is printed on 60% re-cycled paper. Deadline for receipt of material 
is the fifteenth of the month preceding publication date. Articles may be reprinted without 
permission but credit lines must be included. Opinions expressed in THE WOOD DUCK 
are those ol the author and do not necessarily reflect those of the editor or of the Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club. 

The HNC promotes public interest in the study, conservation and appreciation of our 
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Send noteworthy bird records to: 
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